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The part of Congo that was visited by 
Captain Tuckey is but thinly inhabited ; 
the largest towns containing only from 
sixty to one hundred huts. ‘Phe huts in 
general, are composed of six large mats, 
formed of reedy grass, or the fibres of 
some plant ; the sides and ends are sup- 
ported by posts stuck into the ground. 
These habitations can be erected in a few 
minutes, and are easily removed from one 
place to another. The furniture is simple 
and scanty, consisting of baskets, bowls, 
and bottles of gourds or calabashes, earth- 
en pots, wooden spoons and grars mats. 
The Chenoo, or Chief is little distinguish- 
ed from his subjects by dress or accommo- 
dation, and the ensign of his office con- 
sists ofa small staff. The daughter of the 
Chenoo has the privilege of choosing her 
own husband, and the person she fixes 
upon is not at liberty to refuse; but it is 
not an enviable distinction which is thus 
conferred upon him, as she is absolute mis- 
tress, and has the right of selling him as 
a slave, in case he should not answer her 
expectations.— Worcester Sketches. , 





Moral Gales. 


ADELA MORTON. 


BY MRS. EMELINE BARRUS. 











At the close of a fine summer’s day, in 
the sultry month of August, two travellers 
were seen wending their way along -the 
banks of the Mystic, in the romantic and 
pleasant town of C They frequently 
stopped to gaze at the scenery, and at the 
declining sun, which was just gilding the 
tree tops, and lingering on the neighbor- 
ing hills, as if loth to take its departure. 
Suddenly, the elder of the two said, turn- 
ing to his friend, 

‘Eugene, do you really think that you 
will like our Northern clime, as well as 
the fair and sunny South, the land of your 
adoption ?” 

Eugene was a youth of siender appear- 
ance; a fine open countenance somewhat 
darkened by exposure to Southern suns. 
From his childhood he had been a resident 
of the South, and although C was his 
native place, he was comparatively a stran- 
ger there. His father and mother were 
long since dead, and he, with a large prop- 
erty, was left in the care of a maiden aunt, 
until the age of twenty-one. He had just 
arrived at that age, and was very desirous 
of seeing once more his native town, and 
his cousin Adela. . 








‘I think, uncle,’ said Eugene, ‘ that if { ‘Come, let us hurry home,’ she contin- 





my cousin has one-half the beauty which 
her childhood promised, and feels for me 
the love which she then did, or which her 
letters seems now to breathe for me, I could 
be happy with her anywhere on earth.’ 

‘Do not, my dear boy, indulge in too 
romantic dreams ; my daughter is not what 


the world would call handsome. The 
sickness from which she has just recover- 
ed, has shorn her of much of her beauty. 
But to those who know her, and especially 
to her fond father, she is beautiful. Hers 
is the beauty of the mind, the meek and 
quiet spirit, which trusts wholly for de- 
pendence and guidance on her Heavenly 
Father. You know that she was left at a 
very early age, without a mother’s care, 
and was compelled to rely upon her own 
judgment principally. She was a wild 
and thoughtless girl, and I indulged her 
in all her whims and fancies. Until her 
brother’s death, her life was one gay round 
of pleasure; but when she saw that dear 
one prostrated by the hand of sickness, 
and felt that he must die, a change came 
over her. But I can say nothing more on 
this subject. May the time of her death 
be far distant, for she is my all on earth ; 
nor can I bear the thoughts of her leaving 
me in my old age. Do not strive to win 
her affections, until you are satisfied that 
you can be all in all to her, in case of my 
departure. But see! she comes to meet 
us.” And as he spoke, a young girl came 
bounding forth to meet them, and ina 
moment was in his arms. 

* Dear, dear father.’ 

* My dear daughter!’ 

‘This was all they could utter. Eu- 
gene was really disappointed in her ap- 
pearance, and his looks expressed it. At 
length Mr. Morton said,— 

‘Adela here is your cousin Eugene, do 
you not bid him welcome to the old home- 
stead >” 

‘Yes, dear father, I know of noone 
that it would afford me more pleasure to 
see, than my cousin; but he looks very 
tired and weary; are you not well, Eu- 
gene?” 

Adela was much embarrassed, for with 
the quick eye of woman, she had noticed 
the cloud upon his brow, and felt that he 
was displeased with her. His coldness 
struck a chill to her heart, for she had 
come forth to meet him with all the fond- 
ness of woman, towards one to whom she 
had given the first affections of her heart. 
They had corresponded with each other 
from childhood, and his letters had always 
breathed the fondest love towards her. 
At her brother’s death, she had suffered 
‘her feelings to centre more fully in him. 





ued, ‘I have prepared tea for you in the 
arbor at the foot of the garden, and May 
Ellery, is waiting to receive you on your 
return home again.’ 

May Ellery was an orphan, and depen- 
dent upon Mr. Morton fora home. All 
that could be fancied of loveliness and 
grace, was embodied in her face and form. 
To all appearances she was innocent and 
artless as a child; but at heart she was a 
coquette, and lived wholly for herself. 
Any one to see her with Adela would say, 
How devoted May is to her friend, and 
how much attached to her. But the se- 
quel of the story will tell. 

May knew that the cousins were betroth- 
ed to each other; and she also knew how 
much Adela loved Eugene. But still she 
was planning how to win his affections to 
herself. Day after day she would ride 
and walk with him, while Adela was en- 
gaged at home, or among the poor. She 
knew that he had been brought up in in- 
dolence at the South, and that he missed 
those attentions which he had been accus- 
tomed to receive, and she strove with all 
her powers to make him feel dependent 
upon her for amusement—she would also 
hint to him of Adela’s selfishness, in not 
neglecting her duties to wait upon him, 
and say to him in artful confidence, ‘I do 
not think, Eugene, that you will ever be 
very hapny with Adela, for if she will not 
now yield her whims for you, what can you 
expect from her as a wife?’ 

Thus did she strive to lower Adela in 
his estimation, and at the same time, fon- 
dle around him, tying his cravat, brushing 
his hair, and performing for him all those 
little attentions which seem to mean 
nothing. 

Adela felt all this to her inmost soul, 
but still she tried to be always cheerful, 
and to meet her father with a kiss, and 
Eugene with a smile. 

At length Eugene’s attention was so 
wholly engrossed by May and her flatte- 
ries, that he showed marked neglect to- 
wards Adela; so much so that her father 
noticed the change, and spoke with him 
on the subject. 

‘Adela does not love me,’ replied Eu- 
gene, ‘she does not show half the fond- 
ness for me that May does. I am con- 
vinced that May loves me with all her 
heart, and would sacrifice for me all she 
holds dear on earth; whereas Adela feels 
only for me the affection of a cousin ; her 
heart is cold and selfish, and she is more 
wrapt up in what she calls her duties, than 
anything else beside. “Tis true, at times 
she is social, and even gay, but then her 
gayety seems to be forced ; there is no heart 
in it; there is not that warm attachment 
which May evinces. I am. persuaded 
there is not a spark of selfishness in the 
character of May, that her thoughts are all 
for others, and how she can best please 
them. May is beautiful, and this all ac- 
knowledge who see her ; but notwithstand- 
ing, I think I could have loved Adela, if 
she had shown for me more fondness, and 
strove as hard to make me happy as May 
has done.’ 

Mr. Morton shook his head as he re- 
plied : 

‘Eugene, I would not have my Adela 
change characters with May Ellery, or be 
otherwise than what she is, for all the 
wealth of the Indies. I hope that you, 
my, dear boy, will always find May what 
your fancy now paints her, and be happy 
in your choice. I shall not long be with 
you myself; I leave you my blessing; I 
shall present May with a marriage portion ; 
do all in your power to render her happy ; 


_ unfaithful, towards May. 





do not think to lay aside your attentions 
and love for her with your wedding gloves, 
but remember that you are always to love 
her, through weal and woe. She is young, 
a husband’s kindness may do much to- 
wards forming her character. If you only 
see lier faults, you will render her morose 
and: unhappy; but if you praise where 
praise is true, and show affection towards 
her, you will have, perhaps, much less to 
complain of in her; for woman’s love if 
true, outlives and overlooks all things.’ 

‘My dear uncle, why are you so melan- 
choly and cast down? Why do you talk 
of leaving us?’ "Tis true we go to the South 
on our marriage ; but in the Spring we 
shall return, and settle down near neigh- 
bors, for I love my Northern home much 
better than the South.’ 

‘Eugene,’. sighed Mr. Morton, ‘the 
physician was here to-day tosee my dear 
child. He tells me that her time with us 
is short; that the hollow cough which we 
have regarded as a mere cold, and that 
inactivity of which you complain, are fast 
hurrying her to an early grave. She may 
linger on,’ he says, ‘ until the Spring, but 
that then at all events, if not before, 1 must 
resign her to her heavenly Father. It 
has been to me a severe shock, and wholly 
unexpected. Ispoke with her on the sub- 
ject; she is very calm and willing to go. 
She says that she has no desire to live 
any longer, and is almost impatient to be 
gone, and be with her mother. She also 
wished me to give her blessing to you and 
May. May has been a false friend to her, 
but may she prove to youablessing. The 
time is fast approaching for your nuptials, 
I hepe that be shall all we well enough to 
be present.’ 

Eugene was very much overcome by 
what his uncle had told him. He had 
had no idea of his cousin’s dying; he did 
not even think her sick, and thought that 
her father was worried, and tried to over-. 
come his feelings in that way. He also. 
felt condemned himself, for the part he had 
acted towards her. He knew that he was 
once betrothed to her, and that he had 
never been released from his engagement. 
Well, thought he, (for May had made him 
suspicious of her,) may not.this be done to 
work upon my feelings, and to make me 
"Tis true, by. 
some, Adela would be thought to have the 
first. claim upon me; but 1 can never be 
happy with her; 1 do not love her as I do 
May. 

Te sought an interview with Adela; and 
the first sight of her pale face, as she lay 
with her hand clasped within her father’s, 
convinced him that there was no pretence : 
that she had buta little while to stay here 
on earth. She looked up with a smile, 
and a faint blush stole over her cheek, as 
she said— 

* How gladI am, Eugene, that you have 
come to see me once more before my de- 
parture. ‘Tell May to come in and bid me 
farewell, for I feel that before the sun sinks 
behind yon distant hills, my spirit will re- 
turn to God who gave it.’ 

As May came towards the. bedside, she 
took her hand, and joining it with Eu- 
= 8, which she still held in hers, she 
said— 

‘Oh, May, be true and faithful to him: 
be as kind and as attentive to him always, 
as you have been since he returned among 
us. I donot feel condemned, now that I 
am dying, in telling him how much I have 
loved him. I had thought I should have 
seen much happiness with him: but God 
has seen fit to order it otherwise; my 
thoughts. vere too,much taken. up by the 
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things of this world; but now my soul 
longs to be gone, and to be at rest.’ 

As she ceased speaking, a heavenly 
smile illuminated her face, and clasping 
her hands together, she said— 

‘Mother, brother, I come! Father in 
heaven, receive my spirit,’ and expired 
without a groan. 

Eugene and May were shortly after 
united; but the solemn impression which 
May had received, did not last long. As 
soon as they arrived at their Southern 
home, she plunged into all the gayety of 
the place. Eugene’s health, naturally fee- 
ble, was not sufficient to withstand so much 
dissipation, and it gradually failed, but 
notwithstanding May kept on, utterly re- 
gardless of him, and left him at home, in 
the care of his servants. He now began 
to see the hollowness of her character, and 
to pine for his uncle’s fireside. 

He had been married but one year, when 
May’s conduct drove him tothe gaming- 
table. One night, after indulging very 
freely in wine, he insulted his partner at 
the table, and a duel was arranged before 
he left the room. Inthe morning he wrote 
a note May, in case of his death, forgiving 
her all the misery she had caused him, 
and taking all blame to himself, as a pun- 
ishment for his treatment of Adela. He 
begged her to return to his uncle’s, with 
what little propety he had left, and strive 
to make his last hours glide peacefully 
away. He also reminded her of her duty 
to God. 

May had gone out of town on a pleas- 
ure party, and when she returned the note 
was put in her hands. She knew that all 
was over, and resolved from that time to 
reform and go to her uncle. 

After her husband’s body was consigned 
to the grave, for he fell in the duel, she re- 
turned to C. and spent the remainder of 
her days in devotion to her uncle, while he 
lived, in visiting among the poor and des- 
titute, and in alleviating the sorrows of the 
distressed.— Olive Branch. 








Biography. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XII. 


EMPRESS JUDITH, second wife of Louis 
First. 
From 819—To 843. 


As soon as it was known that Louis le- 
Debonnaire had consented to marry again, 
all the noble women in the empire assem- 
bled at Aix-la-Chapelle, the residence of 
the Emperor, and endeavored to outvie 
each other in attractions. Louis attentive- 
ly examined each, and without any pre- 
vious knowledge of her family or disposi- 
tion, chose Judith, daughter of Welf, duke 
of Bavaria, and count of Rawensburg. 
This was an unfortunate selection, for Ju- 
Gith, although very beautiful in person, 
was a great coquette, and very high spirit- 
ed withall. Touis, although scrupulously 
attentive to his religious duties, and natu- 
rally an amiable man, was weak-minded in 
some respects, and just the reverse in 
character to the one Judith would have se- 
lected fora husband, The marriage took 
place at Aix-le-Chapelle in 1819. Judith 
had the art of appearing faithful in the 
eyes of her husband, although her ill- 
conduct was known to all France, and 
Louis gave his consent to the introduction 
of one of her favorites into the palace in 
the situation of chamberlain, and the de- 
ceived king approved of all that was done 
by his beautiful wife, although the whole 
nation were disgusted with her conduct. 

In 831, Judith, to the great delight of 
the Emperor, gave birth to Charles-le- 
Chauve, or the Bald. Fiom this time this 
ambitious woman strove in every way to 
aggrandize her own child, even to the in- 
jury of Louis's. other children by Hermen- 
garde. Louis was weak enough to listen 
tothe persuasions of Judith, and to pro- 
claim Charles, king over a portion of his 
States. The princes Lothaire, Pepin and 

Louis, perceiving themselves despoiled of 
their inheritance, revolted, aud were join- 
ed by many of the nobles of the court whom 
Louis had loaded with favors. Judith was 
now too feeble to withstand the storm 
which she had been the means of raising, 
and she retired to the monastery of Laon, 
where she was arrested by Pepin, who 
sent her back to her husband, after she 




















had made him a sglemn promise that she 
would influence Louis to abdicate the 
throne. But she did not ke promise 
exacted from her by violence. She was 
constantly surrounded by sppeyet not- 
withstanding this, she contrived to per- 
suade the king not to abdicate the throne 
on unt of the young prince Charles. 
Lovliiaesated to act according to the 
wishes of Judith, and the princes, on learn- 
ing his resolution, conducted him to» St. 
Metard, at Soissons, and again made a 
prisoner of the Empress, whom they con- 
fined in a monastery in Poitiers. On her 
departure from her palace, she was over- 
whelmed with the reproaches and insults 
ofthe populace. This treatment she rich- 
ly deserved. The princes’ now informed 
Louis, that Judith and the young prince 
Charles had fallen victims to their grief at 
being driven from their home. This was 
done in order to induce him to abdicate 
the throne, but a monk undeceived him, 
and the people, finding that their situation 
was not improved by the present state of 
things, had compassion upon their ill used 
sovereign, and replaced him on the throne. 
Louis immediately recalled Judith, who 
had taken the vows, which her husband 
declared null, as she had been forced to 
take them, and she returned triumphantly 
to her palace. None of the reports re- 
specting her disgraceful conduct with her 
chamberlain, made the least impression 
upon Louis, who was devotedly attached 
to his unworthy wife. And as Judith took 
a solemn oath of her innocence, according 
to the custom of the times, and underwent 
the trial by fire, (trial by fire was walking 
over red hot ploughshares,) from which 
she came off victorious, she was declared 
to be clear from all guilt, and although her 
people did not believe her innocent, yet 
they dared not express their opinions. 
During her seclusion, Judith had been 
incessant in her intrigues for her son, and 
upon her reinstatement, she had the satis- 
faction of seeing him acknowledged and 
crowned king of Aquitaine, by those princes 
who were the chiefs of the conspiracy, to 
dispossess him. The princes by the first 
marriage of Louis, again revolted, and 
again Louis was established on his throne 
by his people, “‘ although the crown had 
now less attractions for him than his re- 
union with his still beloved, but unworthy 
wife. Judith became more powerful than 
ever. She was well acquainted with the 
influence which she possessed, over her 
husband, who had gone to Aquitaine for 
his health, and fearing lest the sight of his 
son Pepin’s children might induce him to 
make a will in their favor, she followed 
him there, and used her power to prevent 
him from favoring them in any respect. 
She also persuaded the king, who was now 
old and feeble, to march against his son 
Louis-le-Germaique, in the middle of win- 
ter, which expedition caused his death in 
840. All the policy of Judith could not 
at this time prevent a terrible struggle 
between the brothers, and much blood was 
spilt at Fonteney in 841. Butat length 
she succeeded in adjusting the differences 
between the brothers, by dividing the 
monarchy among them in 843, and in the 
same year she died at Tours, aged eighty. 
“There have been few princesses in 
France, more artful and intriguing than 
Judith, and few who have displayed great- 
er perseverance, or obtained greater suc- 
cess.” ESTELLE. 








Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 11. 
Wooptanp, Ga., June 12th. 

Are you not rejoiced, my dear niece, that 
you have come to the end of my long and 
fatiguing journey? I fancy you are al- 
most as tired with the description, as your 
poor Auntie was by the reality. I feel 
now, as if I was at an immense distance 
from all old friends. (ver how many 
mountains, and valleys, and streams, must 
this letter travel, before it reaches you; 
but my thoughts fly in an instant to your 
cool parlor, and I see you sitting by the 
door, and looking out at the children who 
are playing on your green. Everything 
here is new to me. ‘There is no one fa- 
miliar object to greet my eye, unless it is 
the sky,, and that is of a deeper and softer 
blue. 





Iam in what is called the upland por- 
tion of the State, and in many respects 
the most agreeable part of it. We are 
within thirty miles of the Alabama line. 
This whole tract of country was formerly 
owned by the Creek Indians, and is newly 
settled, compared with the middle and 
eastern parts of the State; yet is more 
thickly populated than either, the plan- 
ters being eager to seize these fresh and 
fertile lands. It is said to be better suited 
for the cultivation of cotton, than any other 
portion of the State, and the plantations, 
many of which age large, are usually de- 
voted to that crop. 

Instead of small farms containing from 
five to fifty acres, as you have been accus- 
tomed to see, one man here owns some- 
times, several thousand acres, stretching 
out in all directions around him, compris- 
ing corn and wheat fields, or as they call 
them here, corn and wheat, and cotton 
patches, large fields of the sweet potato, 
and large tracts of woodland. I will try 
to give an idea of Mr. Lawrence’s home 
and situation. He owns what he calls, a 
small plantation, containing about one 
hundred acres. His house is a new one, 
and beautifully situated on a gentle slope, 
in sight of the public road. It has four 
very large and high rooms on the lower 
floor, and four chimnies, each built of red 
brick against the outside of the house, 
much injuring its external appearance to 
my eye. A wide hall runs through it, ex- 
tending from the front to the back piazza, 
and this hall, called the passage, has set- 
tees, tables, etc. in it, and is the most 
common sitting-place of the family in this 
warm weather. In the mornings and 
evenings, the piazzas are the most delight- 
ful places you can imagine; for the atmo- 
sphere is so dry, there is no danger from 
exposure to the evening air. The house 
is painted, with green blinds, and has large 
pillars in front, supporting the projecting 
roof which covers the piazza. Several of 
the original Oaks and hickories, the abo- 
rigines of the soil, are left standing in 
front of the house; beautiful trees with 
mst rich and luxuriant foliage. The 
front yard is laid off into flower squares, of 
which there are eighteen, each about 
twelve feet square. There are wide walks 
running among these squares, and they are 
bordered with the most’ exquisite flowers, 
while the centres are filled with all kinds 
of brilliant and rare shrubs and flowers. 
In some other letter I will describe these 
flowers, for they are a very striking feature 
of Woodland. The back yard is filled with 
china, locust and mimosa trees, throwing 
their deep, rich shadows over the walks 
and out-buildings. There is one feature of 
a Southern home, novel and striking to a 
New England eye, viz., the cluster of ne- 
gro-houses, surrounding ‘the great house.” 
These are often built of logs, and it is not 
at all uncommon to find the planter’s own 
residence composed of the same material ; 
and I can assure you in this warm climate 
they are very comfortable; but those in 
our back yard are framed houses, and 
painted white. The kitchen is never found 
under the same roof as the parlors and 
sleeping rooms here, but is a little inde- 
pendent establishment of its own. You 
would think these little bits of houses, 
containing only one room, looked very fun- 
ny. There is the kitchen, the smoke- 
house, the dairy, and ‘ Rhoda’s house,” 
as they call it, (a little building of two 
lower and two upper rooms, in which the 
house-servants sleep) in the yard just back 
of the house, and a little to the east, are 
the loom-house, where the weaving is done, 
the carriage house, and another house 
where spinning is done, and in which a 
negro family lives. These little buildings 
constitute quite a settlement, and stand- 
ing about irregularly among the trees, have 
a very picturesque and pretty effect, es- 
pecially by moonlight, when the soft shad- 
ows lie upon them. The house fronts the 
North, and directly opposite is a forest of 
the original growth, which is my perfect 
admiration. It is composed principally of 
oak and hickory, and has a depth and 
richness of foliage unknown to more north- 
ern climates. I wish I could give you 
any just idea of it, but must despair of do- 
ing so. West of the house many beauti- 
ful trees are also standing, and the slope 
is covered with wheat, now ready for the 
sickle. On the East, beyond the negro-, 
houses, are the fruit orchards, and South, 
far as the eye can reach, lie the cotton- 





fields, stretching away into thé distance, 
and which are said to be very beautiful 
later in the season. Yours, F. P. 


| Morality. 


THE ENVIOUS BOY. 


John Grant was of so envious a temper, 
that he could not bear to see the other 
boys with a new toy ora cake, or anything 
that he had not; and if any of them were 
taken out by their friends for a holiday, it 
would make him so cross, that he would 
go and sit by himself, while the rest were 
at play, and think it was hard that anoth- 
er could go out when he could not. 

He felt no pleasure in the joy of others ; 
he felt envy. 

A generous boy would have been glad 
when any of his playmates had a present 
or a treat of any kind; but the envious 
boy was not glad. So no one cared for 
him. 

No one rejoiced when he was happy ; 
no one was sorry when he was sad. In 
short, there was not a boy in the school 
who made so few friends as John Grant. 

Yt he was not a bad boy. He did no 
harm to any one. He always spoke the 
truth. He was not mischievous. 

It was therefore a sad pity that he 
should have given way to a fault that made 
everybody dislike him. 

When the time came for John Grant to 
leave school, there was not one boy who 
said to him, “John, I am sorry you are 
going.” 

They did not run after him down the 
play-ground, to shake hands once more at 
the gate, and say, ‘Good by,” again, as 
they did the day before, when Frank 
Hearty went away. , 

Everybody had loved Frank. He was 
the best natured boy in the school, always 
ready to do a good turn for any one. He 
envied no one. If Frank did not get a 
prize at the end of the half year, he was 
sure to say to those who did, “I am glad 
you have got a prize.” 

But John Grant never said so; for he 
always felt as if no one had aright to get 
prizes but himself. Yet he thought it was 
unjust that Frank should be liked best; 
and thought it very hard that the boys did 
not run to the gate to wish him “‘ Good 
by,” with as much kindness as they had 
said, ‘Good by,” to Frank Hearty. 

They who are envious, cannot be hap- 
py, for no onecan love them. They never 
make friends. 

Who would wish to live without friends ? 
Who would wish to live without being 
beloved ?—Uncle Charles. [N. Y. Organ. 




















Religion. 








PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. 


At an association of clergymen, on a 
certain occasion, it was proposed to hold a 
meeting for the purpose of considering the 
words of the apostle, ‘* pray without ceas- 
ing.” The meeting was to beholden ina 
month, and in the meantime, each clergy- 
man was to write down his opinion, and 
bring it into be read. A religious ser- 
vant girl, who lived in the house of one of 
the clergymen, overheard him talking 
about the matter, whereupon she ex- 
claimed : 

*“ What, a month wanted to tell the 
meaning of that text? It is one of the 
easiest and best texts in the Bible.”’ ‘Well, 
well,” said an old minister, ‘‘ Mary, what 
can you say about it? Let us know how you 
understand it ; can you pray all the time?” 
**O yes, sir, the more I have to do, the 
more I can pray.” ‘‘Indeed! well Mary, 
do let us know how it is, for most people 
think it otherwise.” 

“Well, sir,” said the girl, “‘ when I first 
open my eyes in the morning, I pray, 
Lord, open the eyes of my understanding ; 
and while I am dressing, I pray that I may 
be clothed with a robe of righteousness ; 
and when I have washed me, I ask for the 
washing of regeneration; and as I begin 
work, I pray that I may have strength 
equal to my day; when I begin to kindle 
up the fire, I pray that God’s work may 
revive in my soul ; and as I sweep out the 
house, I pray that my heart may be cleans- 
ed of all its impurities; and while prepar- 
ing and partaking of breakfast, I desire to 
be fed with the hidden manna, and the sin- 
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cere milk of the word; and as I am busy 
with the little children, I look to God as 
my Father, and pray for the spirit of adop- 
tion, that I may be his child—and so on, 
all day, everything I do furnishes me a 
thought of prayer.” . 

“Enough, enough!” cried the old di- 
vine, “‘ these things are revealed to babes, 
and hid from the wise and prudent. Go 
on, Mary,” said he, ‘ pray without ceasing, 
and as for us, my brethren, let us bless the 
Lord for this exposition, and remember 
that he has said, the meek will he guide 
in judgment.” 

The essay, as a matter of course, was not 
considered necessary after this little event 
occurred. 











Nursery. 
PETS. 


Almost every body has a pet, something 

that is cared for, and nourished and prized 
more than anything else. It may be a 
dog, a lamb, a pony, a rabbit, a bird or a 
flower. It is that which is thought of 
most, and the loss of which is felt very 
sorely. Pets are indulged. We never 
like to crossthem. And this is the reason 
why a petted child is almost always a 
spoiled child. Perhaps this is the reason 
why those little fits of ill-temper,into which 
over-indulged children so often fall, are 
‘called pers. It is because such ugly hu- 
| mors are generally found in company with 
petted children. 
It is a dangerous thing to be a pet. It 
makes us think too much of ourselves, and 
unfits us for the crosses which we cannot 
avoid. When those who pet us are taken 
away, there is no one to supply their place, 
| and the rough world has no pets. 











It is a dangerous thing, too, to have a 
pet. The proverb is, 
| “The bird that we nurse is the bird that we 
love.” 

And the sad experience of pet owners is, 
that they are very hard to keep, and very 
| hard to loose. 
In selecting an object to love so very 
}much, the first inquiry should be, Is it 
worthy of such ardent love? and the sec- 
}ond, Will it last as long as my love can 
P last? 
There is but one object in the universe 
_of which these two things can be said. For 
in the first place, it cannot be loved too 
much; and secondly, it will outlast our 
_power of love. 

Will our young friends think of this 
long enough to have it leave an impres- 
sion upon their minds ?—Child’s Compan’. 


THE ALMOND BLOSSOM. 


“Dear mother,” said a little girl to her 
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jmother, as they were walking together in 
the garden, “ why do you have so few of 
hose beautiful double almonds inthe gar- 
en? You have hardly a bed where there 
Snot a tuft of violets, and they are so 
uch plainer! What can be the reason?” 
“My dear child,” said the mother, 
* gather me a bunch of each. Then I will 
tell you why I prefer the humble violet.” 
The little girl ran off, and soon returned 
vith a fine bunch of the beautiful almond, 
nd a few violets. 
| “ Smell them, my love,” said her moth- 
tt, “and see which is the sweetest.” 
The child smelled again and again, and 
uld scarcely believe herself that the love- 
yalmond had no scent, while the plain 
olet had g delightful odour. 
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— my child, which is the sweet- 


,yObs deat, mother, it is this little vio- 


“Well, you know now, my child, why 
Prefer the plain violet to the beautiful 
mond. Beauty without fragrance in 
Wers, is,in my opinion, something like 
duty without gentleness and good tem- 
T in little girls. When any of those 
ople who speak without reflection may 
y to you, ‘ What charming blue eyes! 
hat beautiful curls! What a fine com- 
*xion! without knowing whether you 
we any good qualities, and without 
tinking of your defects and failings, which 
Netybody is born with, remember then, 

little girl, the almond blossom; and 
ember also, when your affectionate 
ther may not be there to tell you, that 


uly without gentleness and good temper, 
 Corthless.— Ib, 
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Natural fjistorp. 
STORIES ABOUT GOATS. 


Goats have a strong attachment for 
each other, and the mother, especially, is 
remarkably fond of her young. Some 
peasants among the Pyrenees, while gath- 
ering wild spinach, saw a herd of goats 
followed by their young. They succeeded 
in capturing one of the young. The rest 
of the herd immediately ran away; but 
scarcely had the captive uttered a few 
mournful bleatings, when they saw a goat 
stop to listen. This proved to be the 
young goat’s mother. One of the women 
thought she would try, by means of the 
little kid, to capture the mother. So she 
climbed a steep rock, carrying her kid 








with her. At the cry of the little one, 
the mother approached, though with 
trembling. Afterward, she retired, and 


herself began to bleat. The bleatings con- 


tinued for some time, from both. The 
mother again advanced nearer. Fear seiz- 
ed her afresh and she fled again. At 


length, after a long struggle, she yielded 
to her feelings as a mother, approached the 
young one, and, without the least resist- 
ance, allowed herself to be bound by the 
woman. From this moment, although she 
was from a perfectly wild herd, her wild- 
ness ceased, and the woman led her 
wherever'she pleased. 

Goats seem, indeed, to have in a greater 
degree than almost any other animal, a 
natural attachment to the human species. 
They are always playful and familiar ; and 
it is highly probable that the goat was 
among the first animals employed by man 
in a domestic state. A story, affording a 
striking proof of the natural fondness of 
goats for the human race, is told by a nat- 
uralist, about a wild goat of the Alps. 
He and his party landed on a wild and 
romantic spot, on the bank of the lake of 
. Thun, where those animals are numerous, 
and left comparatively in a state of nature. 
But he and his company had no sooner 
landed, than these wild goats came bleat- 
ing around them, with their kids, and 
even jumped into the boat, and seemed 
determined to stay in it. They did this, 
too—so says the naturalist—evidently 
from mere attachment to the travellers, be- 
cause the pasture where they were feeding 
was rich, and the men had nothing to tempt 
them with, in the shape of food. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” says an English writer, in 
a rather playful strain, ‘‘ nothing is so har- 
dy as the goat. Gvats will eat mouldy 
bread, and biscuit, musty hay, almost 
rotten straw, furze bushes and thistles. 
Indeed, what will they not eat, when they 
will make a hearty meal on paper, brown 
or white, printed or not printed! They 
are very healthy things into the bargain, 
however closely they may be confined. 
When they make « voyage by sea, and 
when the weather is so stormy that geese, 
ducks, hens and almost pigs, are killed, 
goats are well and lively. When a dog of 
no kind can keep the deck for a minute, 
on account of the rolling and pitching of 
the vessel, a goat will keep his balance, 
and skip about, as if he was on his own 
wild hills.” 

A farmer in Scotland missed one of his 
goats, when his flock came home at night. 
Being afraid the missing animal would 
get among the young trees in the nursery, 
he sent two of his boys, very warmly wrap- 
ped up in their plaid cloaks, to watch all 
night. In the morning, these boys climb- 
ed up the brow of a hill near by, to hunt 
for the wanderer. ‘They found her after a 
long search. She was almost at the top 
of the hill, and her young kid was by her 
side. This faithful mother was defending 
the kid from the attack of a fox. The 
enemy was using all the cunning he was 
master of—and he can command a good 
deal of cunning,-as you know—to get pos- 
session of the little fellow, while the old 
goat was presenting her horns in every di- 
rection, as he made his sallies. The boys 
shouted at the top of their voices, in order 
to drive the fox away. But Master Rey- 
nard had probably wit enough to discover 
that they would not dare to touch him. 
At any rate, he kept up the assault. At 
last, getting out of all patience with the 
old goat, he made a more desperate effort 
to get hold of the kid; and, in an instant, 
all t the animals rolled off the pre- 
cipice, and were almost immediately killed 





by the fall. 





I know a little girl who has a tame 
goat. The goat will come, when she 
calls him, and will follow her like a dog. 
She is very kind to the little goat, and 
feeds him quite as often as he is hungry, 
if not, as I guess is the case, a good deal 
oftener. The goat is one of the most liyve- 
ly and good-natured fellows you evergaw. 
He runs and frisks about, as if he was just 
as happy as he can possibly be, all the 
time: He can climb up the steepest hills, 
and does not make anything of standing 
on a ledge of rocks as high as the top of a 
church steeple, and looking down over the 
edge of the precipice. This little girl, 
whose name is Eliza, is so fond of her pet, 
that she lets him go out with her some- 
times when she takes a walk. I found her 
once, with her little goat by her side, out 
in the woods, where I was hunting for wild 
flowers. She was weaving a wreath of 
flowers for her little pet’s neck. ‘Let me 
introduce you to my little goat,” said she. 
‘Thank you, dear,” I said, “I am very 
happy to make his acquaintance.” 


In some parts of Switzerland and the 


Highlands of Scotland, the goat is the 
principal property of the inhabitants. On 
those barren mountains, where no oth 
er useful animals could find enough to 


keep them alive, the goat continues to fi +4 
Yar 


gain a comfortable living, and supplies the 


hardy natives with what they regard as a3 
great luxury. The people of those coun- = 
tries lie upon beds made of their skins, — 


which are soft, clean and wholesome. They 
live upon their milk, with oat bread. A 
part of the milk they make into butter, 
and a part into cheese; and the flesh fur- 
nishes an excellent food, if the animal is 
killed at the proper season, and salted. 

[ Woodworth’s Youth's Cabinet. 











Parental. 








SHORT SERMON FOR PARENTS. 


It is said that when the mother of 
Washington was asked how she had form- 
ed the character of her son, she replied, 
that she had early endeavored to teach 
him three things; obedience, diligence and 
truth. No better advice can be given by 
any parent. 

Teach your children to obey. Let it 
be the first lesson. You can hardly be- 
gin too soon. It requires constant care to 
keep up the habit of obedience, and es- 
pecially to do it in such a way as not to 
break down the strength of the child’s 
character. 

Teach your child to be diligent. The 
habit of being always employed is a great 
safe-guard through life, as well as essen- 
tial to the culture of almost every virtue. 
Nothing can be more foolish than an idea 
which parents have, that it is not respec- 
table to set their children to work. Play 
isa good thing; innocent recreation is an 
employment, and a child may learn to be 
diligent in that as in other things. But 
let them early learn to be useful. 

As to truth, itis the one essential thing. 
Let everything else be sacrificed rather than 
that. Without it what dependence can 
you place inyour child? And be sure to 
do nothing yourself which may counte- 
nance any species of prevarication or false- 
hood. Yet how many parents do teach 
their children the first lessons of deception. 


THE CREAKING DOOR. 


‘* Bob, shut that door,” said my father. 
**T can’t stand that creaking.” 

So off I trotted, and had just come back 
to my seat, when mother said, 

Robert, did you ever hear the story of 
the creaking door? 

Oh no, mother, do tell me! 

Well’once upon a time there lived an old 
gentleman in a very large house. He had 
servants and everything he wanted. But 
with all this he wasn’t happy, and if every- 
thing didn’t go just as he wanted, he’d 
grumble. At last all his servauts left him, 
so he went off grumbling to a neighbor, 
to consult him as to what was best to be 
done. 

‘Well, now,” said his friend, “ oil your- 
self a little.” 

“What! Oil myself!” 

‘* Well,” said his friend, “listen. Once 
I had acreaking door. No one liked to 
go in or out of it, because it creaked so. 
So one day I oiled it, and now it is used 
as much as ever.” 





“* Well,” said the gentleman, “how am 
I like your creaking door? Andif I were 
like it, how could I oil myself?’ 

‘* Oh, very easily,” said my friend. ‘‘ Go 
home now, get a servant, and when he 
does a thing to please you, praise him. 
When he does badly, don’t grumble. Oil 
your words and tones with the oil of love.” 

**So off he went, and the last I learned 
of the old gentleman was, that he used 
so much oil, that not a creaking sound 
was to be heard in his house.” 

Every family should have a bottle of 
this oil, and use it at the first intimation 
of a creaking joint.— Youth's Penny Gaz. 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—12. 
WELLS scHooL.—Established 18338. 
McLean St. Erected 1833. Cost, $28,098.87 


This school was gathered on account of 
the crowded state of the neighboring 
schools, in 1833. It was at first a school 
for both sexes, and so continued till the 
organization of the Otis, in 1845, when 
the boys were transferred to that and the 
Phillips, and the Wells became a Girl’s 
school, andso remains. It was named for 
the Hon. Charles Wells, fourth Mayor of 
the city, in ithe years 1832-3. The house 
is arranged on the ancient plan, the seats 
are old and without backs; and there are 
no recitation rooms. ‘If the accommoda- 
tion of a school were to be increased ac- 
cording to its merits, great changes would 
be made in this one,” say the Annual 
Committee. ‘It certainly has no supe- 
rior.” Last returns show 3875 pupils, 
with 297 1-2 average attendance. 

[ Boston Almanac. 





ORIGINAL. 


SHORT LETTERS.—NO. VI. 
To my little Friends at School. 


It is many weeks since your “‘ unknown 
firiend”’ last wrote to you through your 
punctual friend, the Companion. 

I have, however, some further sugges- 
tions to make upon various matters per- 
taining to schools and scholars; and with 
Mr. Willis’s consent, will resume my short 
letters. 

My little friends are constantly learn- 
ing something new from their books,—or 
from their teachers, or from the recitations 
of older classes. I wish to suggest to 
you, always to prove by your own experi- 
ments or inquiries, the truth of what you 
learn. 

I will illustrate what I mean, by an ex- 
ample. 

I was passing down one of the streets of 
a neighboring city, sometime during the 
last spring, when the snow was melting, 
and running down the gutter by the side- 
walk. Just as I passed a small, poor 
looking house, occupied I think by an 
Irish family, a ragged little boy came run- 
ning from it across the sidewalk, and 
stopped at the water course beyond. I 
noticed in his hands a brick and a smooth 
stone, largerthan a brick, which he dropp- 
ed down upon the edge of the walk. He 
then took from his pocket a circular piece 
of sole-leather, with a string drawn through 
the centre, and began to wet itin the water. 
I immediately conjectured that he had 
learned at school something about the 
principles of atmospheric pressure, and 
that he was now going to try the lap-stone 
experiment. After soaking his leather a 
minute or more, he took it from the water, 
and applied it to the smooth surface of the 
brick, and with his foot stamped it fairly and 
smoothly upon the brick ; and then, lifting 
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by the string through the centre of the 
leather, he raised the brick from the pave 
and bore it off to the house, with an air 
of triumph. 

Perhaps he was going to convince an 
incredulous mother or sister of the truth 
of his philosophy. At any rate, he was 
proving to himself the truth of some prin- 
ciple that he had probably heard stated, 
or which he had himself learned in his 
book. What little boy or girl can explain 
the philosophy of the lap-stone, or brick 
experiment ? 

Do not then be satisfied with statements 
which you hear made, without testing their 
truth by experiment, if it is possible for 
you to do it. Your unknown friend. 


Editorial. 














[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 
Sandwich, Mass. June 27. 

“I address the readers of the Companion 
from one of the most pleasant towns upon the 
upper part of Cape Cod. A large number of 
Ministers of the Gospel have just finished one 
their annual meetings in the place. I propose 
to give you a brief account of it, as I think no 
article ofa similar object has ever appeared in 
the Companion. 

This meeting is called the Generat Asso- 
c1aTioN. It is composed of Ministers only, 
and all of them belong to the order of Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists. Every distinct Asso- 
ciation in the State, sends his delegate, There 
are twenty-four Associations. 

Let us look into some of these meetings, and 
see how things look there. That portly benev- 
olent looking man, who occupies the chair of 
Moderator, is Rev. Dr. Emerson of Westfield. 
He presides over the body with great dignity and 
propriety. Beside him, with the blossoms of 
age upon him, sits Rev. Dr. S., who for twenty- 
five years, has filled the office of Register or 
Secretary of the association ; but whose grow- 
ing infirmities have led him to resign at this 
mecting, much to the regret of his brethren; 
the wisdom of whose counsels, and the happy 
influence of whose example they have so long 
enjoyed. Near him set two gentlemen, busy 
with pens amidst bundles of papers. They 
are assistant secretaries, to keep the records of 
the present meeting. Near them are several 
other gentlemen, with all the implements of 
writing, who are taking notes to be published 
in the several newspapers. 

Here are assembled not far from eighty Min- 
isters of the Gospel. Some are from the 
remotest western regions of the State—the 
verdant hills of Berkshire. While others are 
from the sandy, but romantic regions of the 
Cape, and the borders of the great and wide 
sea, and some from the far West. 

One of the most interesting services of this 
occasion, was the relation of the state of relig- 
ion in different parts of the State, which in- 
cludes the cause of temperance, education, 
contributions to benevolent objects, revivals 
of religion, &c. The intelligence communi- 
cated was of a deeply interesting character, 
showing the great prosperity of the cause of 
truth and righteousness throughout the State. 
Connected with this General Association are 
about four hundred Ministers, and four hundred 
and forty-four churches—about sixty thousand 
members of the church. 

It was deeply interesting to look on the faces 


The sessions have been enlivened by spirited 
and animating discussions .upon various im- 
portant subjects, connected with the cause of 
Christ. 

The Associational services &re closed by a 
sermon, and the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Te Cape Cod Railroad terminates at this 
place, and here come the passengers from the 
different and distant regions of the Cape, who 
wish a railroad conveyance to Boston. The 
greatest object of interest in this pleasant vil- 
lage is the Sandwich Glass Establishment. 
The manufacture of glass of every description 
is carried on on a larger scale than in any other 
place, probably in the world. An immense 
capital is invested—about three hundred work- 
men are employed, and the beauty and excel- 
lence of the work has not been surpassed in any 
land. The manufactured goods are scattered 
over the whole United States, and go to the 
most distant foreign lands. 

We will now take our leave of this pleasant 
village, with a pleasing recollection on the part 
of the writer, of the sacred scene which have 
just closed, and with the assurance to my 
young readers, that if their steps are turned 
this way, they will find Sandwich as desira- 
ble a place to pass a few leisure hours, as can 
be found upon the borders of the sea. *. 





[From the Boston Traveller. 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
IN BOSTON. 
The School Celebration. 

The procession of the Teachers and Pupils of 
our Public Schools was organized at the appoint- 
ed hour, about 8 o’clock, under the chief marshal- 
ship of Mr. Albert Bowker. The number of 


schools represented was 28, and the number of 
scholars and teachers in the procession was esti- 


mated at something over 1800, as follows: 
Schools. 


Girls. 
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The Dwight School was accidentaliy left out of the pro- 
cession. 


The Boston Artillery did the escort duty; and 
the march of the procession was enlivened by the 
music of several bands. After proceeding through 
the prescribed route, the children and their friends 
entered Assembly Hall, over the Worcester depot, 
where they were supplied with an abundance of 
good eating, which was followed by a number of 
good speeches: One from Gov. Briggs, another 
from Mayor Bigelow, and still another from Dr. 
Sears, Secretary of the Board of Education. After 
a season of rational and delightful enjoyment, the 
exercises were closed by singing an original hymn 
prepared for the occasion by Rev. Mr. Pierpont. 

A letter was read from the Hon Horace Mann, 
in which he says among other things: 


“T shall regret being absent from no other place, 
on that day, so much, as from the celebration in 
which the children of the Boston Public Schools are 
to participate. With the fathers of the city I should 
like to be a guest; but with its children, I should 
like to be a host, pouring out upon them the hospi- 
talities of my hand, and the affections of my heart. 
[ rejoice at the policy, and would commend the wis- 
dom of introducing the Public Schools into the cele- 





of so many Ministers of the everlasting Gospel, 
und reflect—here are the men, who, in connex- 
ion with their absent associates in the great 
work, are devoting the best energies of their 
lives to the blessed work of interesting men in 
securing the eternal happiness of Heaven. And 


the labors of some of them God has greatly | 


and specially blest the past year, in turning a 
great many from darkness to light, and from 
the miseries of sin to the happiness of holiness. 

Following the account from this State, are 
the statements of delegates from Associations 
in other States. One addressed us who came 
trom Connecticut. Another has come from 
Wisconsin, another from Michigan, another 
from Rhode [sland, and others from the differ- 
ent New England States. It is pleasant to 
see these men from different and far distant re- 


gions of our country, coming to seek our fel- 


lowship, and to tell of what is going on in re- 


brations of our National Anniversary. 

There is another consideration which increases 
my sense of the propriety of your contemplated 
course. Almost half the children in the Boston Pub- 
lic Schools are of foreign parentage. All these chil- 
dren we wish to adopt into our beneficent republi- 
can system; we wish to treat them as our own, to 
prepare them to become good and wise citizens, and 
to naturalize them into our affeetions,.as wellas by 
our laws. 

ido most earnestly hope, that the manner of cele- 
brating our National Birth-Day will be graduall 
transformed and redeemed from all species of revel- 
ry and intemperate indulgences, and from that 
strange notion, that there is any natural connection 
between wit, eloquence or ethics, on the one hand, 
and the burningot gunpowder on the other; so that 
we may everywhere behold social assemblies, at 
which all ages and both sexes may be present, and 
where literary and moral associations shall constitute 
the chief charm and attraction of the time.” 


The Civic Procession. 

The civic procession was formed at about 11 
o'clock, under the direction of City Marshal Tu- 
key. This procession was escorted by the entire 
First Brigade of Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, 
under command of Brigadier General Andrews. 
It was an unusual fine parade. After proceeding 





ward to Zion, where they reside. 


through some of our principal streets the proces- 


sion entered Tremont Temple, where the exerci- 
ses were as follows :— 

A Voluntary by Flagg’s Brass Band; Chant 
from CVII Psalm, by a select choir of young la- 
dies from our public schools; Prayer by Dr. 
Beecher; Original Chorus—“ Day of our Jubilee” 
—Music from Semiramide; Reading of the De- 
claration of Independence, by James B. Allen; 
Original Ode, by Rev. John Pierpont; Oration, 
by Edwin P. Whipple, Esq.; National Ode—Hail 
Columbia—words composed by Hon. Joseph Hop- 
kinson, in 1798; Benediction by Dr. Beecher. 

At the close of these exercises the procession 
re-formed, and proceeded to Faneuil Hall, where 
an ample and most excellent dinner was provided 
by Mr. J. B. Smith. Fall justice was done to 
the admirable bill of fare furnished for the occa- 
sion; after which commenced the feast of wit and 
sentiment. Brief speeches were made by the 
Mayor, by Mr. Whipple the Orator of the Day, 
Rey. Dr. Beecher, Brigadier Andrews, and other 
gentlemen, and letters were read from a number 
of distinguished citizens, apologizing for thcir 
non-attendance. 

The Fireworks, 

Thus far the arrangements of the city authori- 
ties for a grand celebration of the day, were suc- 
cessfully carried out. But during the time that 
the city fathers had been enjoying themselves to 
their hearts’ contentaround the festive hoard in 
Fanueil Hall, a most powerful shower had been 
falling without, which deluged the city, and neaz- 
ly ruined all the ample vreparations for a gor- 
geous display of Fireworks in the, evening. — 
This favorite part of a Fourth of July Celebra- 
tion, totally failed, in consequence of this unto- 
ward fall of water, to the grievous disappointment 
of the many thousands who would have crowded 
the Common to witness the show. 

This great and sudden rain proved rather a 
damper to many lads and lassies who were 
caught in our streets clad in their holiday clothes. 





Tue CELEBRATION at Waltham on the 4th, we 
are told, passed off very pleasantly. The Schools 
were out in procession, as were the Firemen and 
others; and addresses were made to the collected 
people, in the Unitarian church—the Pic-Nic 
having been omitted on account of the wet state of 
the grass in the grove. There was no rain to in- 
terrupt the festivities, and the fire-works in the 
evening succeeded to general satisfaction. 

—————=—_—_. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Burlington, Vt. July 2, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Sir :—I enclose One Dollar for 
the Youth’s Companion, for I cannot give it 
up, it is worth more than all the others for me. 
Yours Respectfully, 
Grorce H. WHEELER. 








Variety. 


AN IRISH BOY'S IDEA OF REGENERATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, a reverend speaker, in illus- 
tration of his position that ¢ruth in one heart, 
and coming from one lip, has in it the power of 
God, while that which is false, has in it nothing 
but the hollowness of the devil, and must soon 
give way, related the following incident :-— 

I thinkI heard Dr. Leifchild once say, that 
when he was travelling in Ireland, he observ- 
ed a little boy at the gate of a field crying, and 
he said, 

“My boy, what are you crying for?” 

The boy held up a New Testament, all over 
‘dirt, and said, that he was reading the book, 
and the priest came by and threw it in the dirt, 
and he was cleaning it. 

Dr. Leifchild said, “Can you read ?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, 

“Then read me a bit of this,” pointing to 
the third chapter of St. John. The boy read 
it, and Dr. Leifchild asked him what was the 
meaning of regeneration. 

“Ah sir,” said the boy, “ it means something 
good here, and something better up yonder.” 

Now, I think that is a better view of regen- 
eration than either Mr. Gorham’s or the Bishop 
of Exeter’s. The thought in that little boy’s 
heart cannot be lost; it is taking root in the 
Trish mind; and if we can multiply laborers 
like the men which such lads will grow into, 
we shall be doing something which, by God’s 
blessing, shall ultimately prevail. 


a oe 
EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY. 

A Georgia colporteur in,the report of his 
wanderings and doings, relates the following 
incident :-— 

Far away from a house I met a man who 
had a jug. He refused to buy books because 
he hadno money. He was on his way to a dis- 
tillery. Onmy proposing to give him a book 
for his jug, he accepted my offer, not thinking 
I would buy anold jug witha book. But when 
I handed him a handsome copy of the Temper- 


ance Manual, hung his favorite se a arm, 








and proceeded on my way, he onished, 
and to use a common phrase, ‘ was Badly whipp- 





ed.’ 

















We're here at last, 
And who so happy as we! 


[The 











IDOLATRY RENOUNCED. 

Eighteen years ago, a missionary in India 
gave to a heathen devotee called Sundardas, a 
tract on the ten commandments. Though he 
cared very little for it himself, he read it to 
some of his countrymen, who as they heard it, 
wondered very much. Many were converted, 
and that one tract is believed to have been the 
means which God used to bring more thana 
hundred idolaters to give up their idols and re. 
ceive the Gospel. 

————_ 

FrneLtox.—When Fenelon’s Library was 
once on fire, ‘God be praised,’ he exclaimed, mone 
‘that it is not the dwelling of some poor man’, 

—— >. 

For men to resolve to be of no religion till ak 
all are agreed in one, is just as wise as not to call 
dine til] all the clocks in town strike twelve P 
together. — 

Quarrels leave scars which cannot be so 
well closed to the sight, but they will lie open 
to the memory. 

Silence is the best remedy for anger. If vou 
say nothing, you will have nothing to unsay. 

God governs the world, and we have only to 
do our duty wisely, and leave the issue to him. 3 

[John Jay. 
Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 
MY BURIAL. 
Oh bury me where the wild flowers bloom, 
And the birds sing a requiem over my head: 
Where the wild winds of summer will rustle 
tne leaves 
Of the noble old tree which shades my green 
bed. 
Let my resting place be in some fair sunny | 
nook, | 
Where the daisy springs first when winter has 
el: 
Where the glad feet of children around me may 
etry, Ma 
And where sol’s beams shall linger at the clos sh 
of the day. . ih. 
Let no type of sorrow be placed o’er my dust,F who . 
But emblems of love, of hope, and of trust ; Mari 
Where friends love to linger and think of mp “-2™¢ 
ere, Th 
Reclining beside them, their joys still to shang 00m 
Away with the pall, the shroud and the heam said, 
Those insignia of mourning, of death and th An 
grave, low wv 
And deck me in robes which remind you of res} he sai 
Of hope and of. peace in the home ofthe bles} crib, 1 
ESTe.te. So 
SEE = told hi 
ORIGINAL. boy fe 
MY FATHER. awoke 
My father is growing old ; Cousin 
The few locks which are left him are grey, ee 
Yet still his heart is not cold, 
But as in his happiest day. 
His step is feeble now, eee 
But still his eye is bright ; 
It is lighted with hopes of a happier land, 
Where ne’er comes sorrow or blight. 
He leans on his staff, and he thinks of his de “rp 
Who are waiting his coming there, J ? 
And his voice rises clear as the clarion’s che °°2€S, 
As he lifts it toGod in prayer. Esresing Vessel | 
crew, ‘ 
beings | 
OVER THE BROOK. po 
Over the brook to Grandmamma’s, ted to e 
Over the brook, little boy ; | no dout 
The flowers are sweet inks of 
Beneath our feet, r gs 0 
We'llsing as we go, for joy, the th 
Over the brook to Grandmamma’s, [ff eat —s 
The afternoon is fair; fe WAL § 
For butter-cups gay p Was a sa 
Don’t stop by the way,— be often 
’Tis high time we were there. long int 
Over the brookto Grandmamma’s, [fF 3°ne, h 
And down by the greenwood tree; [ff Present 
Ina pleasant spot F by since 
Is our Grandmamma’s cot, the voy: 
And a dear old lady is she. turning, 
Over the brook to Grandmamma’s, ed a sin 
She is looking for us, I know ;, tive to t! 
Her table is spread behind. 
With honey and bread, barked, 
And milk from the brindle cow. Mediterr, 
Over the brook to Grandmamma’s, letters ri 
It is but a few steps more ; the caus 
Already I see As there 
The cot and the tree, nea ? 
And Grandmamma sits at the door fj) ‘t to 
Over the brook to Grandmamma’s, more , 
A mile and more we’ve been; the P 
She opens the gate, a gladr 
That we need not wait; prilitig. 
She longs to let us in. Th made » 
Over the brook to Grandmamms’s, - m4 i 
Anda kiss for you and for me ; f unded j 
The journey is past, Ourand s 





